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FaMILIAR DIALOGUES ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
NO. IV. 
A supposed Con sation between a Sceptic, a | 
Clergymcn, and a Friend. 
[Continued from page 759.] 


Scepticus. Although I admit there is much | 
reason to believe that the books of the Old Tes- 
tament are the genuine productions of a very 
early age, I require more evidence than this to 
prove that they were dictated by divine inspira- | 
tion. The system of the universe, and the form | 
of the earth, as demonstrated by modern astro- | 
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none of the former four can be classed amon& 
them. Now let us suppose that a pious writeT 
of the Sixteenth century, while relating his own 
religious experience, had used the language cou. 

mon in that day in relation to fire, air, earth, and 
water, would his mistake on this pointinvalidate his 
narrative? or if he professed a divine call to com- 


|municate instruction to the church, would the 


use of such unphilosophical language lead us to 


‘conclude that he was not divinely qualified for 


the service ? 

We have words in the English language which, 
taken in their original sense, convey an erroneous 
idea, being founded on a mistake of our ances- 
tors, or adopted from the figurative language of 
For example, the word firmament, 
when traced to its root, signifies firm or solid ; 
and yet we apply it to the region of the air. We 
are informed by Webster, that the Hebrew word 
used by Moses, which has been translated firma- 
ment, does not convey the sense of solidity, but 
of extension. In like manner, the sky is some- 
times described in modern figurative language, as 
the blue vault of heaven, when every one knows 
that it is not a vault. 

Now when we consider that the oriental style 


nomers, are altogether different from what has in which the scriptures were written is far more 
been inferred from the sacred writings; nor does | figurative than ours, we should not expect to find 
the age of the world, as illustrated by Egyptian | natural phenomena described in the exact terms 
rescarches, agree with the chronology of the Bi-| of science, but rather alluded to in the glowing 
ble. Had the writers of that book been guided | language of poetry. 


by divine inspiration, they could not have erred | 
in any of these particulars. 
Amicus. The object of the sacred writers was 


Clericus. Although I value the Scriptures 
so highly, and contend for their authenticity and 
divine authority, Ido not mean to say, that in 


not to teach Natural Philosophy, but to convey | every instance the identical words reeorded in the 
religious instruction; either by narrating past | Bible were of divine origin; but rather that the 
transactions, foretelling future events, or in a| matter conveyed by the sacred writers was given 
more didactic form inculcating the principles of|to them by inspiration. In the enunciation of 
virtue and piety. In order to be understood by | the decalogue, and perhaps in some other cases, 
their contemporaries, they were under the neces: | it appears that oral language was employed in a 
sity of using the language common in their day, | miraculous manner; but I suppose, in most 
some of which was founded on a misapprehension | cases, the communication of divine truth to the 
of natural phenomena. Let me illustrate this by | prophets was by impressions made upon their 
reference to our own language. It is not many| minds. As God is a spirit, and the human soul 


generations since well-informed persons believed 
that all bodies were formed of four clements— 
fire, air, earth, and water ; and some physiologists 


is spiritual, so the intercourse which takes place 
between them is of a spiritual nature. The holy 
men who wrote the Scriptures, being moved to 


accounted for the different temperaments or pro-| write from a sense of duty, were divinely en- 
pensities of men by the preponderance of one or | lightened in regard to the matter to be commu- 
the other of these supposed elements. The pro-| nicated; but their understandings were left free 
gress of science has shown that there are more | to act, and each one has written in his own style 
than fifty elements or simple substances, and that lor idiom, the language being his own; but: the 
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special truths conveyed being revealed by inspi- 
ration. It is obvious, that if the very words of 
Scripture had all proceeded from the Deity, and 
the writers had acted only as amenuenses to record 
His dictations, the style in all the sacred books 
would have been the same. But there is scarcely 
any cowpilation in which there is a greater diver- 
sity of diction than may be observed in the Bible. 
The sublime imagery of Isaiah, the pathetic ap- 
peals of Jeremiah, the plain and simple narrative 
of John the evangelist, and the logical reasoning 
of Paul, require no critical acumen to be distin 
guished from each other. 

It,is very possible for a person who is under 
the influence of strong emotion to suppose that 
language comes to him from without, when the 
impression really comes from within, and words 
descriptive of our ideas and feelings spontaneously 
arise in the mind, and shape themselves for ut- 
terance, almost without the action of the will. It 
is observable that the language of every indi- 
vidual depends upon his education and associa- 
tions. If his mother-tongue is English, he will 
seem to think in that language; if it is French 
or German, he will find French or German words 
springing up and investing the forms of his 
thought. If he has been well educated, his lan- 
guage will be correct; but if uneducated, it will 
gencrally be more or less defective. These being 
undeniable facts, I see no reason why they may 
not be applied to the diction of the saered writ- 
ings; for the authors being men, their minds 
were subject to the same laws of association and 
suggestion which influence the thoughts of others. 

Perhaps it may be thought by some that this 
view of revelation is calculated to lessen our re- 
verence for the Holy Scriptures, which many per- 
sons suppose were dictated in so direct a manner 
by the Most High as to prevent all mistakes, 
even in matters of science, genealogy, history, or 
geography. But itis the opinion of some writers 
who stand high in the ranks of orthodoxy, that 
the sacred penmen who, on particular occasions, 
were guided by divine inspiration, were, on other 
occasions, left to the guidance of their own judg- 
ment as historians. 

Bishop Watson, in his reply to Paine, repub- 
lished in this country by the American Tract 
Society, quotes the following passage from Doc- 
tor Law, Bishop of Carlisle: ‘The true sense, 
then, of the divine authority of the books of the 
Old Testament, and which, perhaps, is enough 
to denominate them, in general, divinely inspired, 
seems to be this: that, as in those times, God has 
all along, besides the inspection or superin- 
tendency of his general providence, interfered 
upon particular occasions, by giving express com- 
missions to some persons, (thence called pro- 
phets, ) to declare his will in various manners and 
degrees of evidence, as best suited the occasion, 
time, and nature of the subject; and in all other 
cases left them wholly to themselves. 


In like! and certainty: for as by the inward testimony 
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manner he has interposed his more immediate 
assistance in the recording of these revelations, 
so far as that was necessary, amidst the common 
(but from hence called sacred) history of those 
times: and mixed with various other occurrences 
in which the historian’s own natural qualifica- 
tions were sufficient to enable him to relate things 
with all the accuracy they required.” He also 
quotes from St. Austin the following passage: 
“Tam of opinion that those men to whom the 
Holy Ghost revealed what ought to be received 
as authoritative in religion, might write some 
things as men with historical diligence, and other 
things as prophets, by divine inspiration, and that 
these things are so distinct, that the former may 
be attributed to themselves as contributing to 
the increase of knowledge, and the latter to God, 
as speaking by them things appertaining to the 
authority of religion.” To these quotations Bi- 
shop Watson adds the remark, “ Whether this 
opinion be right or wrong, I do not here inquire; 
it is the opinion of many learned men and good 
Christians; and if you [Paine] will adopt it as 
your opinion, you will see cause, perhaps, to be- 
come a Christian yourself; and you will see cause 
to’ consider chronological or genealogical errors, 
apparent mistakes, or real contradictions as to 
historical facts—needless repetitions, and trifling 
interpolations—indeed you will sce cause to con- 
sider all the principal objections of your book to 
be absolutely without foundation.” —P. 47. 

Scepticus. It appears to me to be far more pru- 
dent for the advocates of the divine authority of 
the scriptures to take this moderate and reasona- 
ble view of the subject, than to attempt to de- 
fend the vulnerable position that every sentence 
within the lids of the Bible proceeded from divine 
revelation. 

Amicus, The view taken of the scriptures in 
the third proposition of Barclay’s Apology is en- 
tirely satisfactory tome. He says, “‘ They con- 
tain a faithful historical account of the actings 
of God’s people in divers ages, with many singu- 
lar and remarkable providences attending them ; 
a prophetical account of several things whereof 
some are already past, and some yet to come; a 
full and ample account of all the chief princi- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ, held forth in divers 
precious declarations, exhortations and sentences, 
which by the moving of God’s spirit were at seve- 
ral times and upon sundry occasions spoken and 
written unto some churches and their pastors. 
Nevertheless because they are only a declaration 
of the fountain and not the fountain itself, there- 
fore they are not to be esteemed the principal 
ground of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the 
adequate primary rule of faith and manners. 
Yet because they give a true and faithful testi- 
mony of the first foundation, they are and may 
be esteemed a secondary rule, subordinate to the 
apirit, from which they have all their excellency 
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of the spirit we do alone truly know them, so 
they testify, that the spirit is that guide by which 
the saints are led unto all Truth, therefore accord- 
ing to the scriptures the spirit is the first and 
principle leader.” 

After speaking of the “ infinite janglings and 
endless contests” of those who relied solely upon 
outward evidence, Barclay proceeds to show 
wherein the law differs from the gospel. “The 
law,” he says, ‘‘ being outwardly written brings 
under condemnation, but hath not life in it to 
save; whereas the gospel, as it declares and makes 
manifest the evil, so, being an inward powerful 
thing, it gives power also to obey, and deliver 
from the evil. ‘This grace then that is inward 
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original copies are granted by all not to be now 
extant. Of which transcribers Jerome in his 
time complained saying, ‘That they wrote not 
what they found but what they understood.’ And 
Epiphanius saith, ‘ That in the good and correct 
copies of Luke it was written that Christ wept, 
and that Irenaeus doth cite it, but that the Catho- 
lics blotted it out, fearing lest heretics should 
have abused it.’ Other fathers also declared, 
‘That whole verses were taken out of Mark, be- 
cause of the Manichees.’ 

“ But further the various readings of the He- 
brew character by reason of the points, which 
some plead for as coeval with the first writings. 
which others with no less probability alleged to 


and not an outward law is to be the rule of| be a later invention ; the disagreement of divers 
Christians.” “The law of the spirit of life in| citations of Christ and the apostles with those 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of | passages in the old Testament they appeal to; 
sin and death.” ‘The word is nigh thee, in thy | the great controversy among the fathers, whereof 
heart and in thy mouth; and this is the word of | some highly approve the Greek Septuagint, de- 
faith which we preach.” | crying and rendering very doubtful the Hebrews 

Among the many reasons he assigns why the | copy, as in many places vitiated, and altered by 
scriptures cannot be the principal rule, the last | the Jews ; other some, and particularly Jerome, 
and perhaps the most cogent is founded on the | exalting the certainty of the Hebrew, and reject- 
fact that a very large proportion of those who ing, yea even deriding the history of the Septua- 
profess the Christian religion cannot read the| gint, which the primitive church chiefly made 
scriptures. These, then, could have no immediate | use of, and some fathers that lived centuries be- 
knowledge of the rule of their faith ; they would fore him, affirmed to be a most certain thing ; and 
be dependent upon others to teach them or to | the many various readings in divers copies of 
read for them ; they must always be liable to de- | the Greek, and the great altercations among the 
ception. ‘For example, the Papists in their | fathers of the three first centuries, who had great 
catechism and public exercises of examinations , opportunity to be better informed than we can 


towards the people, have boldly cut away the | now lay claim to, concerning the books to be ad- 
second command, because it seems so expressly | mitted or rejected, as is above observed ; I say all 
to strike against their adoration and use of ima-| these and much more which might be alleged, 
ges; whereas many of these people in whom, | put the minds even of the learned into infinite 
by this omission, this false opinion is fostered, | doubts scruples and inextricable difficulties ; 


are under a simple impossibility, or at least a | whence we may very safely conclude that Jesus 
very great difficulty, to be outwardly informed | Christ, who promised to be always with his chil- 
of this abuse.” “ But further, suppose all could | dren to lead them into all truth, to guard them 
read the scriptures in their own language ; where | 9gainst the devices of the enemy, and to establish- 
is there one of a thousand that hath that thorough | their faith upon an immoveable rock, left them 
knowledge of the original languages in which not to be principally ruled by that, which was 
they are written, soas in that respect immediately | Subject in itself to many uncertainties ; and there- 
to receive the benefit of them? Must not all! fore be gave them his spirit, as their principal 
these here depend upon the honesty and faithful. | guide, which neither moths nor time can wear out, 
ness of the interpreters? Which how uncertain | Nor transcribers nor translaters ccrrupt; which 
itis for a man to build his faith upon, the many | DONe are so young, none so illiterate, none in 80 
corrections, amendments, and various essays, | remote a place but they may come to be reached 
which even among Protestants have been used | and rightly informed by it. _ : 
(whereof the latter have constantly blamed and| Clericus. Does Barclay, in stating all these 
corrected the former as guilty of defects and | difficulties mean to say that the scriptures are 
errors) doth sufficiently declare. And that even | altogether uncertain and useless ? 
the last translators in the vulgar languages need | Amicus. “ Not at all.” He says on the con- 
to be corrected (as I could prove at large were it | trary, “ The proposition itself declares how much 
proper in this place) learned men do confess.” | I esteem them ; and provided that to the spirit 
“ But last of all, there is no less difficulty occurs | from which they came be but granted that place 
even to those skilled in the original languages, | the scriptures themselves give it, I do freely 
who cannot so immediately receive the mind of | concede to the scriptures the second place, even 
the authors in these writings, as that their faith | whatsoever they say of themselves, which the 
doth not, at least obliquely, depend upon the apostle Paul chiefly mentions in two places, Rom. 
honesty and credit of the transcribers, since the| xv. 4. ‘* Whatsoever things were written afore- 
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time, were written for our learning, that we | sellor desired me, if I had any farther trouble, to 
through patience : comfort of the scriptures| let him know it, and he would speak to my 
might have hope.’ ~ Tim. iii. 15, 16,17. ‘The | uncle for me. ; 

holy scriptures are able to make wise untosalva-| Thus was I fully satisfied concerning my 
tion, through faith which is in Jesus Christ.’ | father’s debt, and in a little time after was com- 
All scripture given by inspiration of God, is pro- | fortably astonished with the breathings in the 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for | love of God, in these few comprehensive words, 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God | Fear not, I have overeome the world. Had my 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every | troubles been even redoubled, like Job’s, surely 
good worl.” ... . “ Moreover, because they | I should, in this season of favor, have forgotten 
are commonly acknowledged by allt o have been | them; yet, when it subsided, I found there re- 
written by the dictates of the Holy Spirit, and | maincd two occasions for sorrowful reflection. 
that the errors which may be supposed by the | The one was, paying of my creditors, which I 





injury of time to have slipped in, are not such | 
but that there isa sufficient clear testimony left 
to all the essentials of the Christian Faith, we | 
do look upon them as the only fit outward judge | 
of controversies among Christians, and that what- | 
soever doctrine is contrary unto their testimony, 
may therefore justly be rejected as false.” 


(To be continued.) 





MARGARET LUCAS. 
(Continued from page 756.) 


My relations being still displeased, that I 
should stay in town, thought of another strata- 
gem against me, which greatly surprised me, 
and added to the trouble which the destruction 
of my substance, as above related, had given me. | 

My uncle having been at London. about our 
affairs, reported on his return, that on account | 
of a large debt of my father’s, who had been 
dead thirteen years, a suit in chancery was com- 
menced against him. This report ran current ; 
and my uncle gave out, that as I was under age, 
he could take again those effects he had put into 
my hands, though I had not received one quar- 
ter of my equivalent. 

The unwelcome news was brought to me by 
many. I say unwelcome, because I had con- | 
tracted some debts in the way of -yusiness, 
which, my uncle said, he could, and would, re- | 
fuse to pay. And, again, as my aunt had broken | 
up my school, and my former acquaintance had | 
withdrawn their custom, my trade scemed at a | 
stand, and had been so above a year, except for | 
some few trifles, as before mentioned; besides | 
which, I now was sensible that the things I had | 
destroyed were not my own. But, having some | 
acquaintance with Counsellor Hollingshead, I | 





soon got over, a8 1 had cash enough to balance 
all but one, from whom I had received a parcel, 
which, through the smallness of business, was 
nearly entire; and this I sent back, with money 
to answer any deficiency or damage. It was 
kindly received, and I was very easy respecting 
it. But as to the other affair, by destroying the 
articles, I had put it out of my power to restore 


| them, and this dwelt longer with me ; yet, as I 


lived to come to age, I took the debt upon my- 
self, and became reconciled to bear it, though 


| not without a belief, that if I had had a friend 
,to have given me advice, it would nave been 


otherwise. 

Here I bemoaned myself before the Almighty, 
that I had lost my parents, disobliged my rela- 
tions, and now had no friend to take more notice 


of me than what is common amongst the gene- 


rality of professors; and, indeed, how could I 
expect that any one would busy themselves to 
take the care of me, in any degree upon them, 
without my desire ? 

I became more and more sensible of the dan- 
ger to which my years, as well as other circum- 
stances, might expose me; and I preferred many 


| strong desires to the Most High, that in his wis- 
dom he would appoint for me a faithful friend, 


who would check my errors, as well as encourage 


me in virtue ; one that was capable of instruct- 


ing me by their own experience. These desires 
were often accompanied by a promissory hope 
and belief, that I could subject myself to the 
counsel, and bear the reproof of such a one; but 
where to find such a friend I knew not; I was 
afraid to trust my own judgment, and often sup- 
plicated the Invisible Being to direct me in the 
choice. 

Accordingly, in a space of time it thus hap- 





laid before him my straits, and he civilly told | pened: J. Toft was visited with sickness, and 
me, I might be quite easy on account of the | brought so low, that several friends who met, 
debt, saying, if there had been any truth in it, | did not know but it must be to take their final 
he should have heard of it from my uncle, who! adieu. I had also the favor to be in the chamber, 
used to take his advice ; and besides, he knew my | and heard many things worthy of regard; but 
father’s creditors had met with due honor. In! that which struck me deepest was, an earnest 
respect to my uncle’s taking back the effects he | desire for my preservation in the truth, and 
had entrusted me with, it was at his pleasure, | kind recommendation of me, as a younger per- 
and he might refuse to pay the debts contracted | son, to these friends then present, that they 
if the bills were made in my name, unless he | would have me under their notice. I was truly 
had given his promise to pay them. The coun- ' touched with this sense of paternal care, and se- 
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cretly desired his life and the restoration of his 
health, which, as it pleased the Almighty to 
grant it, I was myself no longer at a loss for a 
friend, conceiving that one, whose kindness to- 
wards me was manifested under such cireum- 
stances, I might reasonably hope to find such a 
one as I desired. And from that time I looked 
on him with a just regard, and with a resolution 
that, whenever I found occasion for advice, I 
would apply to him for it. Nor was it long be- 
fore my exigency seemed to require it. 

The beloved of my soul, oe in my tender 
state, had so graciously replenished my heart, 
now hid his face from me; and I was not in- 
dulged with those times of solace which I had 
before so plenteously enjoyed. I waited and 
waited the return of the dearest object of my 
soul, often querying, Why stayeth my beloved 
so long? or, What have I done since his last em- 
braces, to occasion his thus hiding himself from 
me? Impatient, I sought him in my chamber, 
the meetings and the fields ; places where I used 
to receive his favor; but these seemed now to 


time when the voice of the turtle is heard.” Yet, 
at intervals, I could not but reflect on former 
days, and conclude, the smallest degree of my 
uncle and aunt’s reconciliation would add to my 
happiness. And, as these thoughts increased, 
so did my desire of making a trial; and, one 
evening, I went to their house, and knocked at 
the door stranger-like, as indeed I was, not 
having been there for above two years. 

Their maid let me in, and I suppose I much 
surprised them. They were sitting alone by the 
fire. I just said, How do you do? and stood 
within the house a little distant from the door. 
My uncle looked very sorrowful, and if he spoke 
at that time, he only said, I have no pleasure in 
seeing thee. My aunt said enough, and called 
me many impudences for coming. I stood about 
half an hour, and then bidding them farewell, 
my aunt came with me part of the way back, 


| scolding me as we went 


I thought this was but poor encouragement, 
yet was truly glad I had seen them. 
In about six weeks I had a desire to go again. 


have lost their lustre, as well as my beloved his | I went in the former manner, knocked, and stood 
benevolence towards me. I sought him, but I| as before ; and after a little while my uncle said, 
found him not; like the spouse in the Canticles, | Thou mayest sit down. My aunt then brought 


I was ready to ask, Did you sce my beloved? I 


was disconsolate days and nights, and may say | 


I mourned as one wanting her mate. Still I 
thought my tears moved not his pity, and his 
ear seemed deaf to all my cries; whilst the im- 
perious watchman wounded me, and the cruel 
enemy upbraided me with all I had gone through 
for my beloved’s sake, telling me, I had better 
have staid in Egypt, than thus to languish in 
the wilderness. Great indeed were the conflicts 
I here met with, not knowing why it should be 
thus ; and ‘fearing I was dying to all that was 
spiritual, I at length resolved to make applica- 
tion to my friend. 

I went to his house; and remember, while I 
waited a suitable opportunity to speak to him, 
.the tears trickled down my cheeks; yet, when I 
had unbosomed my complaint, I received great 
satisfaction ; for from his kind enquiry of my 
past conduct, I found my opinion of his friend- 
ship confirmed. From uis tender advice my soul 
was encouraged to hope a little longer; and to 
my inexpressible joy, in some days after, I felt 
the influence of Divine Love suggesting to my 
mind, Follow on to know the Lord; Joseph, the 
spiritual Joseph, is yet alive. Oh! sure here I 
found again that inestimable jewel, the pearl of 
my best affection, and the life of my hope, with 
such revivings as Jacob experienced, when he 
saw the assurance of the welfare of his son. And 
my soul bowed under an humble sense of grati- 
tude, saying, It is enough, I will go down and 
see him ere I die. 

It was a time of true humility, tenderness and 
love. My covenant was renewed, and it remained 





for some time as a summer season ; or, “as the | 





some books, which I believe were the same that 
Bennet would have lent me, and read many ab- 


| surd passages ; to which I only said, I hope you 


do not think any sect can be so ridiculous as to 
believe and practice those things. I staid a little 
longer than before, during which my uncle sat 
very solitary, and my aunt let me come home 
quietly. 

Thus I went several times to see them, eye- 
ing my permission, as believing, that to go with- 
out it might expose me to danger; but, in my 
fourth or fifth visit, my uncle said to the maid, 
Set her something to eat. I could truly have 
said his love was sufficient ; for I was so satisfied 
with this little return of his love and my aunt’s 
increased quietness, that my heart was ready to 
overflow. I thought proper to go to the table, 
and before I ate there was a contrite thanks- 
giving arose in my soul to God. 

After this, I took the liberty to go at sundry 
times to see them, and had frequent opportuni- 
ties to remark, I still had a place in their affec- 
tion, which answered my desire; nor could I 
hope for more, as there always was, and is, a 
contrariety betwixt the spiritual and natural dis- 
positions. They were so kind as to return my 
visits, till I was married (to S. L., the husband's 
name,) which was a little past the twenty-fourth 
year of my age, with the approbation of my 
friends. 

To be continued. 





It were happy if we studied nature more in 
natural things; and acted according to nature: 
whose rules are few, plain, and most reasonable. 
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NINE PROPERTIES OF CHARITY. 9. Charity “ never faileth :’”—Never faileth to 
I. “Charity envieth not ;’—Is never inclined Se ae and ome = ogres 
to detract from, or to obscure, real merit; is mow lik ve f itful acne —e _ ‘eth al 
never offended at shining virtues and superior ae ad it mice or ae = coca te the 
excellencies of character, by whomsoever pos-| 5 “= age gp Meo yaplccgeatcinny + deve 
ae . . . nfinite Source of all good ; can never fail in the 
sessed ; never tries to raise herself by pulling ; 
end to flourish and expand thoughout a happy 
down others. ial 
2. “Charity vaunteth not itself :’’—Never is J: 
vain of her sympathy, or proclaims abroad her 
sensibility ; never gives from ostentation nor} Amusement is confessedly a subordinate con- 
fishes for applause : never seeks to be admired, | cern jn life. It is neither the principal, nor 
nor covets to be praised. 2 : among the principal objects of proper solicitude. 
h 3. Charity “is a et aa ed ao 8| No reasonable man sacrifices the more important 
er nose in scorn of humankind, nor looks down | thing to the less, and that a man’s religious and 
with a sneer upon the ragged and the wretched ; meee condition is of incomparably spcaia im- 
never displays the airs of arrogance and insolence, | portance than his diversion, is sufficiently plain. 
nor points with the finger of contempt : ae In estimating the propriety or rather the lawful- 
thanks God boastfully, nor says to men insolent- | ness of a given amusement, it may safely be laid 
ly, “ stand by yourselves.” ,, | down, that none is lawful of which the aggregate 
4. “Charity doth not behave itself unseemly ;” | consequences are injurious to morals: nor, if the 
ete cat Sevan weet encanta ae 
s , ; morally bad: nor, if it occasions needless pain 
usurps the empire of conscience, nor substitutes | and ales to man or to animals : nor, lastly, if 
eee arguments ; — presumes to bear | jt occupies much time, or is attended with much 
own an adversary with confident assertions, nor | expense. Respecting all amusements, the ques- 
mer the force of a mag by cavils and | tion is not whether, in their simple or theatrical 
quibbles; never disputes without cause, nor! character, they are defensible, but whether the 
manages a dispute without candour, nor without | are defensible in theis actually existing state. r 
making the elucidation of truth her end, rather | Dymonp. 
than the gaining of victory. 
d. “ Charity seeketh not her~own ;’—Never 
makes se/f her sole object, nor loses sight of the | THE BOOK OF JOB. 
interests of the Great Whole; never claims what} A writer in the last Westminster Review, 


she has no right to, nor withholds what belongs | after noticing the fact that so many distinguish- 
to another; never aspires above her station, nor} ed men have expressed their admiration of the 
wishes to keep others beneath theirs. . Book of Job, and giving a brief synopsis of the 
_ 6. “Charity is not easily provoked ;”—Never | work, has the following interesting paragraphs :— 
invites provocation by offensive behaviour, nor! — g..44, in outline is this wonderful poem. With 
— it with a revengeful spirit; never is| to material of which it is woven we have not 
angry at unintentional errors, nor reviles when | }o¢6 been concerned although so rich and preg- 
unable to convince ; never thinks that want of nent. ie ee eke att Beis difficulty oem 
een seal. seagaecities aan for malignity struct out of it a complete picture of the world 
of heart, nor 1s so outrageously virtuous as to . e tte UE : ee 
hate the persons of the vicious. as then it was : its life, knowledge, aris, habits, 

7. Charity “thinketh no evil :’—Never im- 
putes bad motives to worthy deeds, nor con- 
demns the tree whose fruit is good; never believes 


an ill report without evidence, nor proclaims it| marks it in the progress of mankind, as the first 
without necessity ; never is quick to espy and| recorded struggle of a new experience with an 
ready to magnify the mote, while it overlooks the | established orthodox belief. True, for hun- 
beam ; never hunts abroad for faults, nor har-| dreds of years, perhaps for a thousand, the super- 
bours unreasonable surmises and jealousies. stition against which it was directed continued ; 
8. Charity “ rejoiceth not in iniquity :’—Ne-| when Christ came it was still in its vitality. 
ver contemplates the faults of a brother ora sister | Nay, as we saw, it is alive, or in a sort of mock 
with pleasure, nor triumphs in their fall: never | life, among us at this very day. But even those 
upbraids any of misdeeds which they have ap-| who retained their imperfect belief, had received 
parently repented of, nor opens anew the wounds | into their canon a book which treated it with 
in character which time and reformation had | contumely and scorn, so irresistible was the lofty 
healed; never has a clearer eye for beholding | majesty of its truth. 
bad qualities than good ones, nor so willingly fixes} In days like these, when we hear so much of 
it upon the former as on the latter. progress, it is worth while toask ourselves, what 








the problem of all mankind, and the composition 
embraces no less wide a range. But what we are 
here most interested upon, is the epoch which 


superstitions, hopes, and fears. The subject is- 
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advances we have made further in the same direc- 
tion ? and once more at the risk of some repeti- 
tion, let us look at the position in which this 
book leaves us. It had been assumed, that man, 
if he lived a just and upright life, had a right to 
expect to be happy. Happiness, “his being’s 
end and aim,” was his legitimate and covenanted 
reward. If God therefore was just, such a man 
would be happy ; and inasmuch as God was just, 
the man who was not happy had not deserved to 
be. There is no flaw in this argument ; and ifit 
is unsound, the fallacy can only lie in the sup- 
posed right to happiness. It is idle to talk of in- 
ward consolations. Job felt them, but they were 
not everything. They did not relieve the an- 
guish of his wounds ; they did not make the loss 
of his children, or his friends’ unkindness, any 
the less painful to him. 

The poet, indeed, restores him in the book ; 
but in life it need not have been so. He might 
have died upon the ash-heap, as thousands of | 
good men have died, and will die again in misery. | 
Happiness, therefore, is not what we are to look | 
for. Our place is to be true to the best which | 
we know, to seek that and do that ; and if by | 
“ virtue its own reward” be meant that the good 
man cares only to continue good, desiring no- 
thing more ; then it is true and noble. But if 
virtue be valued, because it is politic, because in 
pursuit of it will be found most enjoyment and 
fewest sufferings, then it is not noble any more, 
and it is turning the truth of God into a lie. Let 


| 





us do right, and whether happiness come or un- 


happiness, is no very mighty matter. If it come 
life will be sweet ; if it do not come life will be 
bitter—bitter, not sweet, and yet to be borne. 
On such u theory alone is the government of this 
world intelligibly just. The well-being of our 
souls depends only on what we are, and noble- 
ness of character is nothing else than steady love 
of good, and steady scorn of evil. The govern- 
ment of the world is a problem while the desire 
of selfish enjoyment survives, and when justice 
is not done according to such standard (which 
will not be till the day after doomsday, and not 
then) self-loving men will still ask why ? and find 
noanswer. Only to those who have the heart to 
say, we can do without that, it is not what we 
ask or desire, is there no secret. Man will have 
what he deserves, and will find what is really best 
for him, exactly as he honestly seeks for it. 
Happiness may fly away, pleasure pall or cease 
to be obtainable, wealth decay, friends fail or 
prove unkind, and fame turn to infamy ; but the 
power to serve God never fails, and the love of 
Him is never rejected. 

Most of us, at one time or other of our lives, 
have known something of love—of that only 


, now. 
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isted only with a prudent view to after interests. 
Surely there is a love which exults in the power 
of self-abandonment, and can glory in the privi- 
lege of suffering for what is good. Qui mon 
nom soit fletri, pourvu que la France soit libre, 
said Danton ; and those wild patriots who had 
trampled into scorn the faith in an immortal life 
in which they would be rewarded for what they 
were suffering, went to their graves as beds, for 
the dream of a people’s liberty. Shall we, who 
would be thought reasonable men, love the living 
God with less heart than these poor men who 
loved their phantom? Justice is done; the 
balance is not deranged. It only seems deranged, 
as long as we have not learnt to serve without 
looking to be paid for it. 

Such is the theory of life which is to be found 
in the Book of Job ; a faith which has flashed 
up in all times and in all lands, wherever noble 
men were to be found, and which passed in 
Christianity into the acknowledged creed of half 
the world. The cross was the new symbol, the 
divine sufferer the great example, and mankind 
answered to the call, because the appeal was not 
to what was poor and selfish in them, but to 
whatever of best and bravest was in their nature. 
The law of reward and punishment was super- 
seded by the law of love. Thou shalt love God 
and thou shalt love man; and that was not love 
—wmen knew it once—which was bought by the 
prospect of reward. Times are changed with us 
Thou shalt love God and thou shalt love 
man, in the hands of a poor Paley, are found to 
mean no more than, Thou shalt love thyself after 
an enlightened manner. And the same base tone 
has saturated not only our common feelings, but 
our Christian theologies and our Antichristian 
philosophies. A prudent regard to our future 
interests, an abstinence from present unlawful 
pleasures, because they will entail the loss of 
greater pleasures by-and by, or perhaps be paid 
for with pain, this is called virtue now ; and the 
belief that such beings as men, can be influenced 
by any feelings nobler or better, is smiled at as 


the dream of enthusiasts whose hearts have out- 


run their understandings. Indeed, he were but 


a poor lover whose devotion to his mistress lay 


resting on the fecling that a marriage with her 
would conduce to his own after comforts. That 
were a poor patriot who served his country for 
the hire which his country would give him. And 
we should think but poorly of a son who thus ad- 
dressed his earthly father : “Father, on whom 
my fortunes depend, teach me to do what pleases 
thee, that I, obeying thee in all things, may ob- 
tain those good things which thou hast promised 


| to give to thy obedient children.” If any of us 


who lived in so poor a faith venture, by-and-by, 
to put in our claims, Satan will be likely to say 


pure love in which no self is left remaining. We 
1ave loved as children, we have loved as lovers; | of us (with better reason than he did of Job,) 
“ Did they serve God for naught, then? Take 
their reward from them, and they will curse Him 


some of us have learnt to love a cause, a faith, a 
country ; and what love would that be which ex- | 
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to his face.” If Christianity had never borne 
itself more nobly than this, do we suppose that 
those fierce Norsemen who had learnt, in the 
fiery war-songs of the Edda, of what stuff the 
hearts of heroes are composed, would have 
fashioned their sword-hilts into crosses, and 
themselves into crusading chivalry? Let us not 
dishonor our great fathers with the dream of it. 
The Christians, like the stoics and the epicureans, 
would have lived their little day among the ig- 
noble sects of an effete civilization, and would 
have passed off and been heard of no more. It 
was in another spirit that those first preachers of 
righteousness went out upon their warfare with 
evil. They preached, not enlightened prudence, 
but purity, justice, goodness ; holding out not 
promises in this world except of suffering as their 
great Master had suffered, and rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy tosuffer for His sake. And 
that crown of glory which they did believe to 
await them in a life beyond the grave, was no 
enjoyment of what they had surrendered in life, 
was not enjoyment at all in any sense which 
human thought or language can attach to the 
words ; as little like it as the crown of love is 
like it, which the true lover looks for when at last 
he obtains his mistress. It was to be with 
Christ—to lose themselves in Him. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 25, 1854. 


We commenced in our last number the publi- 
cation of a Dialogue on the scriptures which has 
been furnished by a valued corrrespondent. 

Not long since there was a public discussion 
in this City on the authenticity of the Bible, 
which continued for eight successive evenings 
before a large audience. 

While we have no fears that any argument of 
this character can unsettle the mind of one who 
has experimently known the saving truths of 
which the Scriptures testify, we deplore the dis- 
cussion which has recently occurred. 

We believe the effect upon young and imma- 
ture minds is calculated to beget unbelief and 
the spirit of contention about sacred things, 
while uponall it may exercise aninfluence, retard- 
ing a growth in spiritual and divine things, and 
lead from that humility and trust which are the 
ornament of the Christian character. 

The views which the Society of Friends have 
always maintained with regard to the Scriptures 
have been presented by “ Amicus” in the essays, 
and we doubt not they will be perused with in- 
terest and instruction. 
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I1ep,—Near Waterford, Loudon county, Vir- 
ginia, on the 29th of Ist month, of pneumonia, Sina 
WatkeR, in the 76th year of herage. And on the 
9th of 2d of month, her sister, Lean Steer. wife of 
Isaac E. Steer, in the 68th year of her age, both 
valued members of the Society of Friends. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXXIII. 


The publication of the letters of our friend 
Rachel Mason has revived an affectionate inter- 
est in some minds that had the privilege of her 
intimate acquaintance. 

The following, with one which will appear next 
week, was written to a friend who had passed 
through deep affliction from the loss of ample 
worldly possessions, and was languishing upona 
bed of sickness. ’ 


Avondale, 7th mo. 28th, 1833. 


My DEAR Coustn,—My mind has so often 
been enlisted in feelings of tender sympathy for 
thee and thy household, that I am more than 
willing to offer thee an evidence thereof. 

You have indeed been deeply and unexpected- 
ly tried, but in seasons like these we are some- 
times driven to a safe harbor where the soul is 
enabled to anchor in the boundless depths of 
divine love, and where the fluctuating concerns 
of life weigh but as a feather in the balance 
against those enjoyments which emanate from 
the source of purity, and which are awarded to 
every faithful follower of the meek and lowly 
Saviour of the world: and it is in mercy hespoils 
our pleasant pictures, in order that we may seek 
after, and cleave to durable riches and righteous- 
ness; which will sustain through all the vicissi- 
tudes of time, and prepare for an entrance into 
that kingdom where the morning stars sing to- 
gether and the sons of God shout for joy. 

Then be not over much cast down. He who 
feeds the ravens when they ery, and careth for 
the sparrows, will also care for thee if thou put 
thy trust and thy confidence in Him. 

But He is a jealous God, and will admit no 
rival in our affections; He is calling for the 
homage of the whole heart, and happy they who 
yield an unreserved surrender to His holy will: 
it is riches in time, it is treasure for eternity. 

The dear girls have also been remembered 
with much interest, and an ardent desire that 
they may come forth as a little band of valiants 
in the armies of Israel, the chosen of the Lord, 
and in their example espouse His cause on earth. 
The days of our pilgrimage here are few and 
fleeting, and our hold upon terrestrials evanescent 
as the breath of morning; then may they taste 
for themselves, and prove the value of the bread 
of life, which cometh down from above upon all 
those who seek it with full purpose of heart.— 
But where is this to be found? Not in the giddy 
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throng bent upon the pleasures of a world un- 


amination and communion with God. 

Thy dear W—— I hope is improved in 
health; may his future efforts to administer to the 
needful comforts of his family be crowned with 
success, without infringing upon those portions 
of time due to his Creator. ‘‘Seek first the king- 
dom of Heaven and the righteousness thereof, 
and all things necessary shall be added,’’ is a 
promise in which I have much faith. May it be 
realized by all of you, my dear cousins, then 
will you be enabled to bless the hand that ad- 
ministered the rod, and through every trying 
dispensation of unerring wisdom, be prepared to 
to set your seal to the inscription, ‘‘ The Lord is 

ood.” 

I visited thy sister Fisher whilst absent from 
home, very pleasantly, tarried nearly three 
months in and about Philadelphia, and am now 
quietly seated at Avondale, where I expect to 
remain whilst the weather continues to make the 
country more agreeable than the city. Itis a 
delightful place here, and within four miles of 
my native place, which I expect soon to visit.— 
Time has wrought wonderful changes, not only 
upon places, but upon the visages of the com- 
panions of my juvenile days, and I read upon 
their faded forms my near approach toward the 
horizon of life’s setting sun. 

Cousin Philip and E. Thomas paid us a short 
visit, and I thought she was better and more 


cheerful when she left us than when she came; 
we were very desirous she should remain with us 
a week or two, and hope she will yet try what 
the pure air of Avondale will effect in her case. 
We should be glad to see thee, thy daughters or 


dear mother here. Thy uncle and aunt are from 
home, so [ must conclude without the addition 
of their love; and the girls are up stairs, so 1 
shall send as much of my own as thou art willing 
to accept, and desire its distribution amongst, 
thy flock. Jacob Lindley has just arrived. I 
must now say farewell, and subscribe myself thy 
affectionate cousin, R. M. 
TO E. TYSON. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Reading in a paper, published by a religious 
society, I came to a phrase which conveyed sen- 
timents quite different from those I have always 
entertained in regard to the scriptures of truth ; 
“That the scriptures are the only foundation of 
faith and practice to every sincere builder Sor 
eternity.” I firmly believe that the scriptures of 


divine truth are the best of all books for our | is immoveable, and has a foundation more firm 


( rrection, edification and instruction, and no 
doubt many of us might be benefited, and come 
to} experience a greater advancement in that 
most holy faith, by a more attentive perusal of 
them; endeavoring while reading the outward 
letter, to become more acquainted with the spirit 
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of them which giveth life, “ For a manifestation 
stable in all its ways, but in retirement, self ex- | 


of the spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” We all have access to the same foun- 
| tain of eternal purity, that the righteous in former 
ages have had; and we must come to experience 
the same saving light of Christ that they ex- 
perienced, and we must come by the same medi- 
um, which is Christ within the hope of glory. 

It is evident to the view of my mind, that if 
the scriptures of truth are the only foundation 
of faith and practice, are we not building upon 
that foundation which the apostles built upon, 
and by which they were inspired to give forth 

| those truths for our instruction and advancement. 
| All scripture points to this true foundation, and 
is as a finger-board directing us thereunto. Why 
should we not then have the faith of the apostles, 
and not take the words which they have written 
in order to direct us unto the true faith, in place 
| of the faith itself, by abiding in which we may 
come to know and feel the saying of the apostle 
Peter to be our experience, * We have also a 
more sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do 
well that ye take heed as unto a light that shin- 
eth in a dark place, until the day-dawn and the 
day-star arise in your hearts.” If we would yield 
obedience unto this day-star in our hearts we 
should often feel our spiritual strength renewed. 
Then we would be enabled to practice the faith 
of the sincere builder for eternity, by yielding 
obedience to the divine law written in the heart, 
unto which scripture directs us, for saith the 
apostle, “‘ Search the scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me, and ye will not come unto 
me that ye might have life.” 

I cannot but feel my mind solemnly impressed 
under the gloominess of the dark theology that 
is, as it were, shading the minds of many, and 
keeping them eclipsed from the spiritual king- 
dom of a life of divine purity hid with Christ in 
God. Many among us and around us are dark- 
ening their minds by placing too much confidence 
in men, as well as in books, thereby shading the 
divine beauty, and hindering the growth of that 
seed of divine life which is placed in the heart. 
We have but a little time alloted us here below, 
and we shall soon be numbered with those that 
have passed from this life ; how necessary there- 
fore that we should mind our own busine*3, 
and obey that which we feel and know 1s re- 
quired at our hands; thus we shall come more 
and more to know what our duty is; our natural 
| wills will give way to the spirit which is from 
‘above; our works will soon show that our faith 


than on earthly things: thus we shall be enabled 
to be useful to our fellow beings, and at the 
same time prepare ourselves to enter the man- 
sions of rest. 


Dunning’s Creek, 1st mo. 16th, 1854. 
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“THY MERCIES ARE NEW EVERY MURNING.”’ 


This is literally true. Day by day we are re- 
cipients of the bounties of our Heavenly Father. 
His blesssings, spiritual and temporal, are dis- 
pensed to us with an unsparing hand. He continues 
to visit us, with his day spring from on high, 
inviting us to his banqueting house, where, if we 
are obedient to his teachings, his banner over us 
will be Love. And he sends his messengers with 
trumpet sound to arouse to diligence and fuithful- 
ness, in the fulfilment of duties, we owe to Him, 
and one to another, that thus we may experience 
a preparation to enjoy sweet communion with Him 
in the present life and in that which is tocome after 
our brief sojourn upon earth shall haveended. The 
blessed Jesus testified, where much is given, much 
is required, “and where men have given much, of 
them they will require the more.”” Would then 
that we could realize our individual responsibilities 
and that our gratitude and dedication were com- 
mensurate with the amount of favors and bles- 
sings conferred. For how shall we escape just 
condemnation if we profit not by the advan- 
tages and privileges we possess, and permit our 
daily mercies to pass unimproved ? 

Second Mo., 1854. 


Without endorsing the doctrinal views con- 


tained in the following interesting sketch, we | 
| 


deal of precious time. She was always neat in 
her dress, and tidy in her house, and never idle. 
Most of her neighbors sent for “old Aunt 
Rachel,’ at births, marriages and funerals. 
She was an excellent nurse, acting with skill 
and judgement, and very great kindness, and 
many still live to express a grateful remembrance 
of the assistance she rendered them in times of 
sickness and sorrow, that was above all recom- 
pense, and where her assistance was not required, 
a visit was always expected from her by the 
afflicted. 

When old age came on, she said her general 
rule was, when she awoke in the morning to rea- 
son thus with herself, “It is the dawn of day. 
The Lord has sustained me, but I feel but poorly, 
and no wonder, for I am very old, and few there 
are at my age that work at all. Perhaps it is time 
for me to give up, but since the Lord has given 
me another day, I will rise and see how I feel, 
and if I am not able to work, then I must give 
up. Then I would arise and put on my clothes, 
and often when I had walked a mile or two to some 
neighbor’s house and had eaten some breakfast, 
I was ready to perform the business I had un- 
dertaken, and it seemed as if the Lord blessed 
my endeavor.” 

She was polite, discreet, kind, remarkable for 
truth, and a sense of propriety, and very grate- 
fully receiving every favor, however small, as a 


give it insertion asan illustration of practical Chris- | proof that the Lord gave her favor in the eyes of 
tianity and the truth of the declaration that in | her neighbors. When sick she felt a reluctance 


every nation, kindred, tongue and people, they | to send for the doctor, (who attended her gratu- 


that fear God and work righteousness are ac- | itously,) if she could avoid it, saying, “I do not 
cepted of him. | It is a comfort to know that he will come ina 
HUMBLE PIETY ILLUSTRATED. minute when I do send forhim.” She made the 

Rachel Bristol, a colored woman, died on the | same remark with regard to her other neighbors. 
7th of June 1852, aged 97 years. She lived 'Thus she preserved a spirit of independence, 
above seventy years in the neighborhood where | worthy of imitation, and the Lord in whom she 
she died, and her excellent example was profitable | trusted never suffered her to want any good 
to both old and young. She professed the name | thing. She often remarked, “ How wonderful 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ early in| it is that the Lord Jesus Christ should come 
life, and remained a consistent member of the | from heaven to our world, to save all that are 


like to give him the trouble of coming to see me. 


Presbyterian Church, Trenton, N. Y., to the 
end of her days,—constant in her attendance on | 
sacrament days, and a regular worshipper at other | 
times; walking more than a mile to Church, 
until far advanced above ninety years of age! 
Her attendance on the preaching of faithful 
ministers, was sanctified to her soul, so that she 
did not fall into the various temptations that sur- 
rounded her. Her husband and herself brought 
up a large family, and by industry and economy, 
were able to purchase for themselves a home, 


which rendered her in a measure independent | 


willing to be saved, and’strange it is that any 
should refuse the salvation his mercy and good- 
ness has provided for us, unworthy creatures !” 

She was sick all the winter before her death, 
and lost no opportunity of giving good religious 
advice to persons who called to see her, especi- 
ally to young persous serving in families. 

She continued in a humble, resigned frame of 
mind. She said to a neighbor who called to see 
her, “The Lord has allowed me to live a great 
while in this world; I am willing to go when he 
calls me, or to stay, which ever way he sees is 


during a widowhood of almost thirty years. She | best for me.” 

was blessed with memory, hearing and sight,; A few hours before her death, while two of 
until the last hour of her life. It is worthy of| her daughters were rendering her every atten- 
remark that she never used spirituous liquors or | tion in their power, she said toa friend who stood 
tobacco in any form. She regarded the use of | by her bed, “The Lord is good to me. All his 
tocacco as a means of wasting money, and a great | people are good,—the world is good, andme un- 


- 
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grateful.” Her humility made her feel as if she| value the living presence as we shall prize it 
was not as grateful as she desired to be, and yet | when it is gone. That dear, good, tender mother, 
this good old woman was remarkable for never | who moves about the house like an angel of or- 
forgetting a favor. She realized the promise of | der and love, seeing to it that every member of 
the Saviour, “ Lo I am with you always, even | her household is comfortable and happy, never 
unto the end of the world.” ‘Thus she departed | thinking about herself, but always having some 
this life, and closed her eyes on the world, in | little affair on hand to make some child or do- 
which she had sojourned for nearly a century, in | mestic comfortable, scarcely attracts the least 


peace with God and man, through the merits of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The constant companion of her hours for many 
years, was a grandson, who was lamein his back, 
and could not walk, but could read to. her in the 
Testament and other good books, for whieh she 
was very thankful. 
the news went round that “old aunt Rachel Bris- 
tol’? was dead,—there was a blank place not to 
be filled. 

She was followed to the grave by many re- 
spectable descendants and relatives, and by a 
large number of her neighbors, both rich and 
poor. She was buried in the ancient and beauti- 
ful grave yard of Trenton First Church, among 
the generations whom she had known in years 
gone by. Her funeral sermon was preached by 
her pastor, the Rev. E. F. Cooley. 

A slab of white marble was erected at her 


grave by the ladies of her neighborhood, which | 


bears the following inscription : 


“This stone was erected to the memory of 
Rachel Bristol, who died June 7, 1852, aged 
ninety-seven years, by a few friends, as a tribute 


of esteem to her piety and worth. She died in 
faith.” 


SAD MEMORIALS. 

When death enters the family and removes 
the father or mother, the brother or sister, the 
wife or husband, what a strange interest at once 
invests the most trifling memorial of the depart- 
ed one’s late presence. A favorite book, with 
the pencil marks designating passages that affeet- 
ed the reader’s mind, an article of clothing, a 
letter written just before the final sickness, any- 
thing indeed, which belonged to the absent one, 
acquires a sanctity and a sort of sentient charac- 
ter, so that we almost fancy that it whispers to 
us some message from the lips that are now seal- 
ed in the grave. At any rate we find these me- 
morials recall our lost one even in the midst of 


trains of thought on entirely different subjects. | 


The eye rests on a glove, a hat, or piece of writing 
that belonged to the departed one, and instantly 
we fancy the owner present. We see him as he 
looked when living, we hear his voice, we catch 
his smile, we recall old kindnesses and pleasant 
words spoken, and we are sad as we think 
that the grave will forever keep them from 
revisiting the home so lately cheered by their 
presence. 

It is a pity we do not always prize at their full 


Many tears were shed when | 


notice now, it is so entirely a matter of course 
for her to do so. But when she is gone, and 
you sit alone and your eye happens to rest on 
her work-stand, or her knitting materials, you 
instantly find your thoughts running on her 
gentle earnestness and singleness of love, as dis- 
played in her daily rounds of untiring and affec- 
tionate assiduities. You think, when you were 
unwell, how quickly anxiety shaded her face ; 
when you were happy, how instantly her coun- 
tenance reflected it; when you needed any little 
homely comfort, how promptly she was at hand 
to meet that craving. And you wonder at your- 
'self that you were not more impressed with her 
| love and vigilant care while she was yet with you; 
and you long to go and throw yourself upon her 
grave and weep because of the few and feeble re~ 
turns of love you made to her, and the harshness, 
impatience, coldness and ingratitude she too often 
received at your hands. 

The grave often greatly modifies our estimate 
of relatives and friends, and not till they have 
been hidden from our sight for days, or weeks, 
or months, are fully sensible of the blessings we 
ihave lost. It might not be amiss for young 
people whose parents are yet spared to them, to 
| reflect occasionally on the feelings they are likely 
to experience towards them when at no distant 
|day those parents shall be lying in the grave. 
And oh, young friends, take heed lest any of you 
|shall hereafter have to weep over a father’s or a 
mother’s grave because of unkindness and in- 
gratitude which it will be too late to recall.— 
| New York Organ. 





| 


INFANT EDUCATION. 


A mother once asked a clergyman when she 
should begin the education of her child, which 
she told him was then just four years old. 
“Madam,” was the reply, “ You have lost three 
years already. From the very first smile that 
gleams over an infant’s cheeks, your opportunity 
begins.” —Bishop of Norwich. 


| 





A Lirtrr Reasoner.—A little boy asked his 
mother how many Gods there were. A younger 
| brother answered, “ why, one to be sure.’’ “ But 
|how do you know that? inquired the other. 
| « Because,” answered the younger, ‘ God fills 
= place, so that there is no room for any 
other.” 
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LINES SUGGESTED BY 
THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
(Selected .) 


A little bird once lighted near, 
And plumed its tiny wing, 


And charmed us all the while it showed 


How sweetly it could sing. 

But when we tried to stay its flight, 
And keep for us its song, 

It spread its pinions to the breeze, 
Nor ’wrapt our senses long. 


We fondly nursed a lovely flower, 
And watched its opening bloom; 
But ere the bud with fragrance burst, 

It fell, and found a tomb. 
Like these are darlings of the heart, 
That fill with scent and song 
The pathway of life’s pilgrimage— 
We cannot keep them long! 


The little bird that sweetly sung 
Its lullaby of love, 

Now flies with never-tiring wing 
In brighter realms above! 

The bud that promised to be fair 
When opened by the day, 

Transplanted to a kinder air, 


Shall never fade away! P. F.S. 





THE LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL-D., 


Late or early home returning, 
In the starlight or the rain, 
I beheld that lonely candle 
Shining from his window pane. 
Ever o’er his tattered curtain, 
Nightly looking, I could scan, 
Aye inditing, 

riting—writing, 
The pale figure of a man; 
Still discern behind him fall 
The same shadow on the wall. 


Far beyond the murky midnight, 

By dim burning of his oil, 

Filling aye his rapid leaflets, 

I have watched him at his toil. 
Watched his broad and seamy forehead, 
Watched his white, industrious hand, 
Ever passing 

And repassing ; 

Watched and strove to understand 
What impelled it—gold, or fame, 
Bread, or bubble of a name. 


Oft I’ve asked, debating vainly 
In the silence of my mind, 
What the services he rendered 
To his country or his kind ; 
Whether tones of ancient music, 
Or the sound of modern gong, 
Wisdom holy, 

Humors lowly, 

Sermon, essay, novel, song, 

Or philosophy sublime, 

Filled the measure of his time. 


Of the mighty world of London, 
He was portion unto me, 
Portion of my life’s experience, 
Fused into my memory. 
Twilight saw him at his folios, 
Morning saw his fingers run, 
Laboring ever, 
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Wearying never, 

Of the task he had begun ; 

Placid and content he seemed, 

Like a man that toiled and dreamed. 


No one sought him, no one knew him, 

Undistinguished was his name ; 

Never had his praise been uttered 
- By the oracles of fame. 

Scanty fare and decent raiment, 

Humble lodging, and a fire— 

These he sought for, 

These he wrought for, 

And he gained his meek desire 

Teaching men by written word— 

Clinging to a hope deferred. 


So he lived. At last I missed him; 
Still might evening twilight fall, 
But no taper lit his lattice— 
Lay no shadow on his wall. 

In the winter of his seasons, 

In the midnight of his day, 

*Mid his writing 

And inditing, 

Death had beckoned him away, 
Ere the sentence he had planned 
Found completion at his hand. 


But this man so old and nameless 
Left behind him projects large, 
Schemes of progress undeveloped, 
Worthy of a nation’s charge ; 
Noble fancies uncompleted, 
Germs of beauty immatured, 
Only needing 

Kindly feeding 

To have flourished and endured ; 
Meet reward in golden store 

To have lived for evermore. 


Who shall tell what schemes majestic 
Perish in the active brain? 

What humanity is robbed of, 
Ne’er to be restored again? 

What we lose, because we honor 
Overmuch the mighty dead, 

And dispirit 

Living merit, 

Heaping scorn upon its head? 

Or perchance, when kinder grown, 
Leaving it to die—alone ? 





A Kinp Spirit.—Perform a good deed, speak 
a kind word, bestow a pleasant smile, and you 
will receive the same in return. The happiness 
you bestow upon others is reflected back to your 
own bosom. 


A Goop Namr.—A good name is rather to 
be chosen than great riches, and loving favor 
rather than fine gold. PROVERBS. 


Children choose it, 
Dont refuse it, 
*Tis a precious diadem ; 
Highly prize it, 
Dont despise it, 
You will need it when you’re men. 


Love and cherish 
Keep and nourish, 
°Tis more precious far than gold; 
Watch and guard it, 
Dont discard it. 
You will need it when you’re old. 
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ae SEE SRE is one of the anniversaries—it may not be amiss 

THE WEATHER. to dot down the following. “The range of the 

From 1835 inclusive up to and including the| Mercury on the 4th of this month 1776, was 68 

year 1853. deg. Farenheit, being 8 deg. below Summer heat, 

(Continued from page 751.) according to the diary kept by Thomas Jefferson, 

Sixth Month. during the time he was in Congress.”’ 

30th.—To show that the recent warm weather| 7th.—Great fire in Oswego, N. Y., extending 

has not been as “ unprecedented,” as some per- | °Ver about forty-five acres of ground, consuming 

sons imagine (hot though it may have been) the | Rearly éo hundred houses and a large quantity 

following is introduced, gleaned from a recently | Of grain; loss estimated at 1,500,000 dollars! 

published statement of the years during which | A severe drought has been prevailing at Louis- 

since 1824 the thermometer rose to 100 degrees ville, no rain having fallen sinee 5th month 18th 
or higher, viz : last, until the 3rd inst. 

In 1825, 100; in 1828, 1003; in 1845, 101;| 10th.—Another terrible storm in New York ; 
and in 1849, 1004 ; either of which it is believed | 4 building at Tarrytown blown down, burying 
exceeds any thing of the present month—still | about 50 persons beneath the ruins, a number of 
enough has been experienced to warrant the de- | whom were killed ! = : 
signation given it by one of our city editors— | 16th.—Terrible collision on the North River ; 
“The HOT June.” | steamboat Empire with a Sloop; 7 lives lost ; 

The mean temperatnre of the month ¢his year, 20 wounded ; missing 7 ; total 34 ! 
has exceeded that of ast by about 3 degs. This} _24th.-—John Price Wetherill, deceased at 3 
“intense heat” has not been confined to our, A- M., of dysentery. Though marked by some 
neighborhood. It is stated, that in Charleston, | ¢xcentricities of character, he was a man possess- 
S. C.5 the heat taken for days together has ex- | ¢d of astrong mind, and an untiring devotion, not 
ceeded anything there experienced since 1752, | only to his business (in which he was eminently 


except in 1824! The Bostonians also chronicle | Successful) but to almost every enterprise that 
“extreme heat,” and give interesting tabular | Wa? at all calculated to enhance the interests of 


statements. our city. His philanthropic efforts in behalf of 
our charitable and scientific institutions will long 
be cherished as grateful tributes to his memory. 





Rain for the month, per Penna. Hosp., 1.10 in. 
Mean temperature, . 73.77 deg. 


Highest = “« * 94.00 « 19th.— Awful earthquake at Cumana,(Spanish 
Lowest " és 52.00 “ | 


Main,) 4000 lives lost ! ! 


Seventh Month 31st.—Deaths in this city for 5 weeks, up 
; : . ,,-_ | to 30th inst. inclusive, - « eo i 
1st.—A very severe storm threatened in this | Pit te Mn Made eat ks ‘ 
city about 5 P. M., passing off, however, with a | 30th res ‘ we r a ee 9551 
tremendous blow, accompanied by a few drops | ee te ta 
of rain. Other places did not escape so well—in | Deaths in London, for one week, ending 
Norristown it was terrific—several thousand win- | 30th inst., * : : - - 971 
dow lights broken—in some buildings as high as | Births in London, for one weeks, ending 
two hundred—it is said some of the hail-stones! 30th inst., - - “ e - 1560 
measured seven and three-quarters inches in cir- | The Yellow Fever is on the increase at New 
cumference !—in that neighborhood it extended | Orleans, 1409 deaths from it being reported this 
about five miles in width, destroying the entire | month. 
harvests of some farmers. Rain this month per Penna. Hospital, 6.29 
At Barnegat, N. J., it was also very severe— j inches. While another account published, states 
the thunder, lightning, and crashing of window | « 8.63 in. of rain fell during this month. On the 
glass (said not less than ¢wo thousand in that vil- | 26th and 27th of the month, 4.20 inches fell—a 
lage and vicinity) constituting an awful scene. _| larger quantity than has fallen at any other time 
At, and near New York it was still more ter-| since July 17th, 1850, when 5.20 in. fell. So 
rifie—destroying a portion of the addition being | much rain hag not fallen since July 1844, when 
built to the Crystal Palace, inundating the floors, | 8.87 jn. fell.” 
&e. &e. Quite a number of other buildings in Highest temperature during the month 
the process of erection, both brick and frame, were| 9 Penna. Hosp., ad - 91.00 deg. 
almost totally demolished—three or more lives 
known to be lost, and several persons scriously 
wounded. ‘Taken altogether it was an extensive 
and unusually destructive storm, and one long to Mean temperature for the month at ai 
be remembered. ‘ Penna. Hosp. - - - - 75.50 
4th.—As there is a strong feeling prevalentin| It is singular these accounts should vary so 
the community to treasure up every incident} much ; upon referring to Peirce, it will be found 
having any connexion with the day of which this | he gives the quantity for the last. date quoted 


Lowest temperature during the month 


at Penna. Hosp., - - + 62.00 “ 
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(1844) as 5j inches ; while his record for same 
month 1842, registered 12 in., closing with the 
remark “which is the largest quantity in any 
one month we have on record.” 


Books. 


There were 691 books published in the United 
States during the six months ending 30th ultimo, 
of which 169 were reprints of English books 
and 17 original translations from the German and 
French. 
























































Eighth Month. 


3d.—Great rain and freshet in Maryland. 

5th.—Tremendous rain in New Jersey, doing 
much damage. More rain said to have fallen, 
than during any one storm since the famous one 
of same date, 1843. 

6th.—The following item corroborates, in some 
measure, the heavy complaints we constantly hear 
about the “hot weather.” 

“The following table from the Register kept 
by the Messrs. McAllister, shows the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, at noon, during the first 
six days of August 1852, and of August 1853: 

























































































1852. 1353. 
Ist, Sunday, not noted. | Ist, 903 deg. 
2d, 75 deg. | 2d 73 
3d, 80 3d 86 
4th, 723 4th, 87 
5th, 81 5th, 91 
6th, 80 | 6th, 85 




















“The following changes in the atmosphere in 
a single day, (July 14, 1853,) shows the varia- 
bleness which occasionally characterises the tem- 
perature of the air in this vicinity : 
































12 o’clock, 99 deg. |3P.M., 1003 deg. 
34 100 i 101 
=z * 101 ~~ 75 ” 

















Sth.—Great contrast. While the thermome- 
ter has been varying with us during the whole 
month, so far, from 72 to 92 in the shade, never 
at 9 P.M. less than the former, it is said, that 
at the Franconia Notch, (White Mountains,) 
large fires were required each night and morning 
during the week, and overcoats could be dis- 
pensed with during only about six hours of the 
day. Upon only one week this season, have there 
been four consecutive days when fires had not 
been required at the Profile House at Franconia. 
The exception was the warm days of week before 
last. At the Glen House in the Pinkham Notch, 
fires were required on the evening of the warm 
Saturday of last month. 

9th.—Collision on Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road. Four persons killed, and nineteen wounded, 
some, it is thought, fatally. 

14th.—A water-spout burst four miles south 
of Uniontown, Penn., raising Redstone Creck 
five feet in as many minutes ; carrying away hay 
and fences from localities where inundations were 
never before known. 
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15th.—The weather for some days past has 
been intensely hot. Our brethren of New York 
appear to be suffering more from this cause than 
ourselves. The Tribune, of that city, gives the 
number of victims from the effects of heat at 220! 
The Herald gives the aggregate deaths from heat 


at nearly 200, and makes the following state- 
ment :— 


Thermometer Number of 
Day. at3 P.M. Deaths. 
August 10, 89 deg. 3 
4 11, 89 10 
“ 12, 93 20 
és 13, 94 60 
* 14, 93 90 


Total deaths, 183 


It may possibly be that this is an exaggerated 
number; that some of the deaths of one day had 
been included in the reports of the next day; but 
the actual number of deaths from the effects of 
heat, in the above specified time, will not fall 
short of one hundred and fifty ; and of those now 
prostrated many are not expected to survive. 

21st.—Though Philadelphia has no such ap- 
palling record to make as the above, we have 
chronicled 25 deaths from the same cause, during 
the week ending yesterday. 

30th.—The following item stands out in still 
bolder “contrast” to the temperature experi- 
enced in this vicinity, than that recorded herein 
on the 8th instant: 


_ Ick AND Frost in Avaust.—This city and 
vicinity, (says the Detroit Advertiser of the 29th 
of August,) was visited yesterday morning with ° 
a severe frost, the first time that such an occur- 
rence has happened in this vicinity during the 
month of August for a number of years. Pump- 
kins, squashes, cucumbers, melons, and sweet 
potatoes are completely cut off, and look as black 
as if a fire had swept over them. In one instance, 
on the farm of Mr. Williams, we are told that 
ice was formed in a pail of water placed outside 
of the house after daylight yesterday morning.” 

_ An account ‘in reference to accidents occur- 
ring on railroads (it is presumed) in the United 
States was published on the 15th inst., and must 
possess, or rather must have possessed at the 
time of publication, especial interest for travel- 
lers. The statistics are arranged by months up to 
12th August, inclusive, and foot up 65 casual- 
ties, 176 deaths, and 333 injured !—When it is 
stated that a good locomotive engine costs from 
$9,000 to $10,500, and that it would take nine 
men a whole yecr to build one well, with all the 
machine power of the best machine shops to aid 
them in the work, it may well be supposed, that 
the pecuniary cost to railroad companies for loco- 
motives alone, is no small matter, to say nothing 
about that of cars, &c., and damages obtained by 
passengers. 
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31st.—The present has been a fruitful month 
for wonders and unusual occurrences—a lumin- 
ous comet, meteors, freshets, a water-spout “ un- 
precedented” (?) heat. The awful pestilence now 
prevailing at New Orleans, a slight visit of ditto 
to our own city, &e. Xe. 

In reference to the first-named, the following 
short paragraphs may be worth preserving for 
future reference : 


To the Editors of the Pennsylvania Inquirer: 


The Comet alluded to in your paper this morn- 
ing, was observed by myself and others last even- 
ing, with the nine-foot telescope in Sharon obser- 
vatory. The nucleus exhibited a large and well- | 
defined disc, while the tail, which was of a broad | 
brush-like appearance, and three degrees in | 
length, shone with a peculiar brillianey. The | 
frequent interruption from clouds prevented ac- 
curate observations; but at 83 A. M., mean 
time, its approximate declination was 27 deg. 10 | 
min. N. R. A. 11h. 33 min. It may be seen 
with the naked eye in the north-western part of | 
the heavens, about 11} degrees due north from 
Beta Leonis, and is easily recognised by its pale 
light, being about the size of a star of the second | 
magnitude. With an ordinary spy-glass the tail | 
was distinctly visible ; but with the Equatorial it | 
presented a most beautiful appearance. 

This comet is the finest that has appeared for 
several years; and those who have good instru- | 
ments should not fail to notice the interesting 
visiter. I believe it is the same seen at Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago, and announced as likely 
to become visible to the naked eye. It is visible 
till 9 o’clock in the evening. Jonun Jackson. 

Sharon Female Seminary, 8th mo. 22, 1853. 


THe Comet.—The Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser, noticing the Comet, expresses the opi- 
nion that it is the same that made its appearance 
in 1264 and 1556; also the same as described 
“by the Chinese annalists, as having appeared 
in the year 104 and 595, and again in 975: its 
period of return is 292 years. It was expected 
in 1848; but on estimating the probable dis- 
turbance occasioned by the planets, Mr. Hind 
calculated its return in 1858, August 2d; and 
Mr. Halley, 1860, August 22d. It is therefore 
more than probable this is the same Comet, which 
not meeting the obstructions calculated on by 
astronomers, made its appearance the 20th of 
August, 1853. Should it remain visible long 
enough, and approach near enough to the earth 
to present the same appearance it did in 1264, 
it will be a sight to be remembered; as it then 
had a tail extending over 100 degrees in length, 
more than one half of the apparent firmament.” 

Some of the unusual occurrences spoken of 
above are:—A water-spout on Lake Ontario, 
thus described: “On Thursday the 18th of Au- 
gust, between 9 and 11, A. M., the water directly 
under the point of the spout appeared to be raised 
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from ten to twenty feet, in a circular form, and 
was in the greatest commotion, in a perfect foam, 
and appeared like a mound of about fifty feet in 
diameter,” &c. &c. 

Shooting stars on the 10th inst.—Critical ob- 
servations were made at New Haven, Conn., (and 
doubtless at other places,) and the published sta- 
tistics sum up not less than 338 falling between 
12 and half past 3 o’clock. It is said, more rain 
fell during the month than in any other corres- 
ponding one since 1843. High authority also 
states, that for fifty years no corresponding month 
will compare with the present in intensity and 
long continuance of extreme heat ; while to finish 
out the peculiarities of the month, a severe frost 
was experienced in Michigan, on the 28th. 

The Yellow Fever continues to rage terribly in 
New Orleans, 6166 deaths having been caused 
by it up to the present time, and this too in the 
short space of precisely two months; all except 
22, in fact, in five weeks! Nor is the tale all 
told, so far as this disease is concerned. During 
this period 286 are reported to have died whose 
disease is ‘not stated,” and it is generally con- 
ceded, that six sevenths of these also died of 
Yellow Fever, which will swell the number of its 
victims, so far, to 6411!! The total number of 
deaths, including those for the aforesaid two 
months, have been upwards of 8600! Large col- 
lections of money in aid of the sufferers have been 
made in all parts of the United States, of the 
amount of which mention may be made here- 
after. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Second Month, 1854. 


(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

ANOTHER reute is proposed between the Atlantic 
and Pacific, in Jatitude 15 north. It was stated on 
Saturday that Amory Edwards, Esq., President of 
the a Interoceanic Railway, sailed on Fri- 
dayjast from this port in the pilot boat George 
Steers, to arrange for the commeucement of practi- 
cal operationson the proposed line of transit through 
Honduras. A complete corps of engineers and 
workmen will leave for the same destimation in a 
few days. ‘The officers of the company propose to 
have the road completed within two years. 

MemoranpuM or THE Weatuer.—I send you a 
paper which was on Friday last, put into my hands 
in the House of Representatives, of the United 
States, by a gentleman who has been in it every 
session for many years past. 

“Be it remembered by those who may be alive 
twelve months hence, that on the 27th day of De- 
cember, in the year 1816, the weather was so warm 
as to render it necessary to cover all the fires in the 
House of Representatives; and that nearly the same 
degree of heat had continued for several days.”’— 
Alexandria Gazette. 

Presence or Minp.—A mad dog in Bridgeport 
entered a lady’s school. The teacher had pres- 
ence of mind enough to pour a pitcher of water upon 
it, which threw it into convulsions, and gave time 
for the escape of herself and children. 
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A Curious Structrure.—The nest of a tarantula 
(spider) has been found in California of most singu- 
lar construction. It is about three inches in length, 
by two in diameter, built of adobes, the walls being 
nearly half an inch thick. Inside is a projection, 
which nearly divides into two apartments, about an 
inch in diameter. The inside is lined with a white 
downy substance, not unlike velvet, and presents 
one of the cleanest and most tidy little households 
imaginable. But the most curious part of it isa 
door, which fits into an aperature and closes it her- 
metically. The door is secured by a hinge, formed 
of the same fibrous substance as the lining of the 
house, and upon which it swings with freedom.— 
The nest is occupied by a dozen little tarantulas, 
which seem to subsist upon a yellow secreted sub- 
stance that appears upon the wall of the front apart- 
ment. The arrangement of the door for the protec- 
tion of the little inmates indicates a great instinctive 
architectural knowledge. It is the intention of the 
finder to forward this curiosity to the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington. 


New Steam Line To Austratra.—It is stated in 
the London papers that the Australasian Pacific 
Mail Steam-packet Company’s fourth screw-steam- 
er was launched recently at Port Glasgow. Suc is 
named the Dinornis. Her admeasurement is 2000 
tons, or by register 1560 tons. The engines, by 
Messrs. Watt & Co., of the nominal power of 800 
horses, are ready for “fixing.” There now remains 
but one vessel to be launched for the main line 
from Panama to Sydney, and she is nearly ready 
to be despatched from the stocks. The sixth, or 
reserve vessel, which is to be employed between 
Sydney and Melbourne, is also progressing. A$ the 

ips of the Australasian Pacific steam-packet 
Compay are not intended to return to England 
again, great care is exercised in seeing that they 
are proper'y prepared for the work for which they 


are inten cd, and this has retarded their depar- 
ture. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


_The United States Mail steamship Baltic, ‘yom 
Liverpool, Feb. 8, arrived at New York on the 21st, 
at 3 o’cluck. 

Breadstuffs have fallen a trifle in price. 


_ Intelligence from the seat of war indicates that 
important operations are at hand, but the news of 
the most vital consequence is the open preparation 
for war made by England and France. 


The Russian Ministers have left London aud 
Paris, and instructious have been sent to the French 
and English Ambassadors to withdraw from St. 
Petersburgh. The Czar’s last proposals are finally 
rejected, and negociations are broken off. 


PHILADELPHIA Markets:—Flour and Meal.-The 
news by the Baltic has had the effect to unsettle 
the price of Flour. Holders ask $8 25 and $8 37 
per barrel, but buyers only offer $8. There is a 
limited demand for city consumption within the 
range of $8 31 and $9 75, for common and extra 


brands. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are dull. Sales 
of Meal at $4. 


Grain.—Wheat is in limited request. Sales of 
1000 busheis at $1 85 for red, and $1 874 for mixed. 


SE 





Last sales of Rye at $1 05. Corn is dull witb sales 
at 90 for yellow, which, however, could not be 
obtained at the close. Oats, are inactive. Last 
Sales of Southern at 47 and 474 cts., and Pennsy). 
vania at 48 and 50 cents. 








\RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS, 
K This Institution, which has been successfully 
codutted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French language and Draw- 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 


For further particulars address the Principal, Ercil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal, 
Second mo. 1ith, 1854.—3m. 





FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 

S. E. Corner of Eighth and Arch Streets, 
Has constantly on hand 

DRY GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
Selected expressly to suit the wants of Friends and 
plain persons generally. 


PRICES LOW. 
Ist mo. 21—+tf. 





A DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ- 
LX. ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
deiphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 

GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
12th mo. 27th, 1853. 


——— 


ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 
Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 
Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 
Letters, &c., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 
Journal of Margaret Woods. 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 
Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 
Life of William and Alice Ellis. 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 
Life of William Allen. 
Gurney’s Hymns. 
Memoirs of Maria Fox. 
Barclay’s Letters. 
Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 


Also, a great variety of Books for Children. 


Published and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchantab. 4th ste 
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